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FCC Inquiry Strongly Criticized 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission has released a Notice of Inquiry 
which will have far-reaching effects on 
educational FM broadcasters and may 
result in abolition of ten-watt FM sta- 
tions. The Notice asks for comments 
from interested parties on various alter- 
natives for assigning stations in the 
educational FM band, 88 - 92 Mhz, The 
deadline for filing comments -- unless 
extended -- is December 30. 

The Notice was issued on November 14 
after the Commission had "tentatively 
reached the conclusion that a nationwide 
Table of Assignments for educational FM 
stations would best serve the educational 
radio needs of the country and would be 
the most effective and efficient manner 
in which this valuable portion of the 
spectrum may be utilized." The Com- 
mission asks for suggestions on how such 
a table should be constructed, 


A direct result of the Commission’s 
tentative decision to establish a table 
of assignments for all twenty educa- 
tional FM channels means that minimum 
powers would have to be established to 
assure efficient use of the assigned 
channels. A minimum power of one 
hundred watts, by analogy to Class A 
commercial stations, is suggested. A 
table of assignments built on this basis 
would leave no place for existing and 
future ten-watt stations, many of which 
-- the Commission’s notice says -- 
"are really routine light entertainment 
media, similar to many commercial 
radio stations only without commer- 
cials." The notice goes on to say, "In 
our view, therefore, the time may well 
be at hand when proper use of the 
increasingly crowded educational FM 
band requires restrictions onthe further 
authorization and continuance of 10-watt 
operations. ...'" The Commission lists 
three possible alternative ways of deal- 
ing with the ten-watt FM stations: 
(1) Grandfather existing stations but 
grant no new stations except on waiver 
of the rules; (2) List existing stations in 
table of assignments but require them to 
meet applicable minimum power for the 


class of channel they occupy at the end 
of their present license period; or (3) 
Require existing stations to apply for a 
listed assignment no later thanthe end of 
their present license term. If ten-watt 
stations were to occupy educational equi- 
valents of Class C channels, minimum 
power of 25 kilowatts might be required. 


Pending action on the notice " parties 
are on notice that applications filed 
henceforth for facilities below the’ 
(applicable) minima... will not neces- 
sarily be granted." 


IRTS Announces 3rd. 
Annual Scholarship — 


‘The International Radioand Television 
Foundation announced its Third Annual 
Scholarship program for 1967-1968. The 
highlights are as follows: The purpose 
of the program is to provide financial 
assistance for selected undergraduate 
or graduate students, majoring in ad- 
vertising or communications who wish 
to further a career in radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting or allied fields. To 
qualify, an applicant must have com- 
pleted at least four semesters of under- 
graduate work, be a citizen of the United 
States, of good moral character, and 
carry the recommendation of the school 
that he or she is currently attending. 

Additionally, a 1,000 word essay must 
submitted, based on the topic; " THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BROAD- 
CAST MEDIA." 

Two scholarships of $500 for the aca- 
demic year 1967-1968 will be awarded. 
The winners will be announced at the 
IRTS’s College Conference on April 13- 
14, 1967, in New York. 

A simple form to be filled out re- 
questing the usual personal information 
can be secured from IRTS. Additional 
material to be submitted includes: 


The notice also asks for comments | 
on: the problem of interference to the | 
operation of channel 6 television stations | 
from FM stations operating onthe lower | 
FM channels. | 

IBS’ Washington counsel, William Ma- 
lone, has recommended to the board of) 
directors that the System file comments 
in this phase of the Docket 14185 pro-| 
ceeding. Member stations holding or, 
contemplating application for FM 
licenses are urged to coordinate their, 
comments through IBS’ Washingteg 
office. 


1. A brief (maximum 150 words) state- 
ment concerning career for whichappli- 
cant is preparing and why scholarshij 
will benefit him, or her, and others’ 
2. Two letters on official letterhead fron! 
the President of the University, Dean 0: 
the College, Chairman of the Departmen. 
which supervises the applicant’s majoi 
studies for which degree willbe granted, 
or Professors in thefields of Adver: 
tising, Broadcasting, Journalism, Com: 
munications, etc. with whom the applican, 
has studied. These letters should encom. 
pass applicant’s scholarship, character, 
talents, needs, etc.; and, 3. A types 
written (double spaced, one side of pagi 
only) essay of about 1,000 words base: 
on the topic " The Responsibilities of th 
Broadcast Media." | 
Complete application should be mailei 
to Scholarship Committee, Internationa 
Radio and Television Foundation, 44, 
Madison Avenue, New York, New Yor. 
10022, to be received not later tha. 
March 1, 1967. Acknowledgment of re- 
ceipt will be sent to applicant. It i| 
suggested that applicant keep duplicat. 
or photocopy of all documents includi 
the essay. : 
| 
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War In The Studios: 


Announcers Vs. 


Engineers 


A problem which is commonly 
encountered in the operation of the 
campus radio station is the occasional 
conflict which occurs between the 
engineers or technicians of the station 
| staff and the announcers or performers 
of the station. Since this problem is 

rather common to many radio stations, 

perhaps it should be analyzed. Who is 
more important in a radio station, an 
engineer or an announcer? It is certainly 
true that without the technicians the 
station would never get on the air. Their 
operation and maintenance is essential 
_to broadcasting. So, it must be admitted 
| that the station really couldn’t function 
without the announcers and performers, 
| there would be nothing to put on the air. 
There is surely no justification for 
| equipping a radio station to broadcast if 
' there is no one around to program the 
| station. It is quite obvious that the 
Station needs both the engineers and the 
| announcers for operation; it can do 
| without neither. However, it is not 
| possible merely to agree with the last 
| statement and feel that the matter is 


settled once and for all. 
I) 
| 
} 


j The causes for this common conflict 
jcenter around the inherent nature and 


attitudes of the announcers, the 
‘engineers, and the radio _ station 
management. Let’s look at the 
‘characteristic nature of the station 


technician first. By nature the technician 
is a thinking person. He probably knows 
much of math and physics and applies 
this knowledge in his daily maintenance 
[7 operation of the station. He probably 
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does more thinking than talking about his 
interests. Satisfaction comes to the 
engineer when he has designed and/or 
constructed something mechanical that 
works the way that he has planned it, 
He prefers to work alone on most 
projects. The maintenance shop is his 
domain. He likes gadgets and gadeteering 
for their own sake. In some cases, he 
tends to be an introvert. It has only 
been recently that the technician has 
become highly prized by society. Our 
highly-technical age has placed a high 
premium on the special skills of the 
electronics engineer, The engineer of 
today has a right to be proud of his 
skills in the world of today. 


The nature of the announcer or per- 
former on the station seems quite dif- 
ferent. He is much less interested in 
the hows and whys of the workings of 
the equipment. To him, "the show is 


By PROF, WILLIAM R, BERRY 


the. thing." It has also been said by 
many that performers tend to be tem- 
permental . . . the nature of the artist. 
If the announcer or performer has a 
special oral skill in reading or speak- 
ing; he is probably very proud of it. 
No doubt, he has developed his special 
talents over long periods of time with 
long, hard practice sessions. His voice 
represents the station to the listeners. 
A highly-developed ego is not a rare 
commodity to find among well-trained 
performers who have enjoyed a degree 
of success. These types of personali- 
ties have the potential for interpersonal 
conflict when working closely together 
for long periods of time under condi- 
tions of stress and tension. 

But the nature of these two person- 
ality types are not the only contribu- 
tive factors to conflict. The attitude 
of management has much to do with 
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harmony in the station, The philosophy 
and attitudes of the station management 
sometimes sets the stage for difficulties 
in personal relationships. If the man- 
agement tends to be partial or favor 
either the engineering staff or the an- 
nouncing staff, then the seeds of dis- 
content are sown. It is the obligation of 
the station manager to demonstrate ob-- 
jectivity and fairness to every group 
working within the station, He must take 
the overall view and lead each group 
to see the importance of every other 
group working within the station. A 
proper channelling of talents and ener- 
gies of very active staff members can 
be the most significant contribution of 
the radio station manager. This is tosay 
that management must exert positive 
leadership. This involves the establish- 
ment of definite goals for the station for 
that particular year and even that par- 
ticular month or week. Following the 
setting of challenging but attainable 
goals, the manager then explains his ex- 
pectations of every group working within 
the station operation as to how each 
group is important and instrumental in 
achieving the goals he has set. A station 
staff respects a station manager who 
gives the impression that he is going 
somewhere . . . and knows where he is 
going. Positive leadership of the station 
manager is dependent upon an important 
factor; effective communication. The 
staff of the radio station will be enabled 
to function more effectively in their 
respective roles in the matrix of the 
station if they can receive proper feed- 
back from the manager of the station 
as to the quality of their performance 
at periodic intervals. Staff members 
must have suggestions from manage- 
ment on a regular basis. There are 
many methods to utilize to insure ade- 
quate communication with staff mem- 
bers such as the _ frequent staff 
meeting, personal conferences with in- 
dividual staff members, a news sheet 
concerning station operation which is 
distributed to the staff, and frequent 
social gatherings, formal and informal. 
The station manager will have to choose 
his methods from those which seem to 
work successfully in his local situation. 
Probably more difficulties arise in all 
organizations due to poor communica- 
tion than to any other single reason. 


The situation of war in the studios 
is far from a hopeless one. The em- 
ployment of certain techniques will go 
a long way to produce harmony. One 
suggestion for all staff members, both 
engineers and announcers, is to recog- 
nize that people are different; not every- 


one is alike, nor should be. One should 
not be disturbed because another staff 
member has a different way of doing 
things, or has different ideas and biases. 
Be glad others are different, and capi- 
talize on these differences for variety 
in the station and in the stations pro- 
gramming. In the same way, allow for 
weaknesses in others. It is well to re- 
member that each person has his own 
set of strengths and weaknesses as an 
individual. Accept the fact that staff 
members will be weak and failincertain 
areas. If these failures can be dealt 
with in a positive manner, the strengths 
of that personality can be enhanced and 
reinforced. It’s a mature station manager 
who can plan ahead to deal with per- 
sonality weakness as well as apprec- 
iate personality strengths. Another 
suggestion to produce harmonious in- 
terpersonal relationships in the studios 
is the proper division and definition of 
duties. Student staff members work best 
in jobs that suit their abilities and in- 
terests. Definite efforts should be made 
to assign a staffer to an area of work 
that he likes. Do not hesitate toreassign 
personnel who may not be productive 
in a certain area. Trial and error is 
sometimes the only method which will 
reveal the real talent of the student. 
Equally as important is to properly 
define areas of work. Conflict some- 
times arises due to overlap in duties, 
or to apparent overlap in responsibili- 
ties. It is the job of management to 
clearly define areas of responsibility. 
The work of ambitious talented staff 
members must be channelled into sep- 
arate categories of station operation 
otherwise discouragement, and indif- 
ference will result. Overlapping areas 
of responsibility provides fertile ground 
for the seeds of discontent and conflict 
to grow. Another important factor in the 
development of smooth, interpersonal 
relationships in the campus radio sta- 
tion is for management to provide ade- 
quate recognition for achievement, and 
to reward work well done. The student 
staffer, like all other humans, likes to 
be recognized when he has earned re- 
cognition. It is not always a tangible 
reward that is needed. It is sometimes 
merely a word of appreciation or a 
brief note that suffices. The note or the 
compliment is not the important thing 
to the staff member; the important thing 
is that management is aware of the work 
of the staff member, Excellent workthat 
is unrewarded or unnoticed by manage- 
ment tends to deteriorate. 

A good station manager will also 
recognize that the work of the student 
at the radio station is not his total work, 


It is not, and should not be, his whole }} 
life. It is easy for a student station | 
manager to forget that the radio station | 
work does not come first in importance } 
with all of the staff members of the | 
station. Most students perform their | 
station work as only a part, and some- | 
times a minor part, of their campus | 
activities. Total committment to any one 
activity on campus is a mistake. The | 
manager who recognizes that students | 
work at the campus radio station for | 
many varying reasons, with varying] 
degrees of interest; whoattempts tocors | 
relate the station staff assignment to| 
the interests and ability of the partic-| 
ular student, should have an effectively jf 
functioning operation. War in the studios | 
is not imperative, but positive directio n 
must be given to avoid it. § 


Gates Transmitters 
Sold To Tropical 
Radio Company 


Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, | 
the communications subsidiary of United | 
Fruit Company, has awarded a $300,000 | 
contract to Gates Radio Company here | 
for 10 new single sideband transmitters | 
to beef up its communications network | 
between the United States and Central | 
America, 

Tropical, operating the world’s fourth 
largest international public communica-) 
tions network , has provided service | 
linking the United States and Central | 
America since 1904, first serving United | 
Fruit exclusively and later opening its 
vast facilities for public communi-’ 
cations, 

Extensive cable, as well as radio 
communications, provide telegraph, ra-) 
dio telegraph, telephone, radiotelephone. 
and telex services, all of which will be 
substantially eniareed under the annouey 
ced expansion program. 

The new Gates equipment consists of 
three SSB 10 kw, six SSB 3kw trans-' 
mitters and one i kw transmitter. First | 
units will ship to United Fruit in Jan-: 
uary of 1967, with completion of’ 
transmitter installations intwo stateside | 
and three Central American locations' 
scheduled for mid-1967. | 

Of three Gates ATL-10 automatically’ 
tuned SSB 10kw transmitters, two willbe 
installed in Panama and one in Nicara- 
gua. Two of the Gates ST-3A 3kw trans-' 
mitters are for service in Miami, two: 
in New Orleans and two in Honduras.! 
The Gates ST-1A 1kw transmitter will) 
be installed in Nicaragua. | 
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| JOHN KULESZ, Baylor University graduate student from Ft. Worth and 
| operations manager of the student radio station KWBU-FM, is recording 


: 
i 
I 


ther Baylor students were recorded. 
| 


| a vocal Christmas card sent to overseas servicemen in Viet Nam and Europe. 
Seasons greetings from Patti Biancosino, freshman from Ft. Worth, and 
10 


Ath Annual Broadcasting 


— 


‘Seventy-four students from nine col- 
ges attended the 4th Annual Broad- 
isting Clinic held November 11-12 on 
Geneseo State University College 
‘Mpus. Sponsored by the Division of 
xeech and the Broadcasting Club, the 
linic featured an address by Eugene 
» King, Director of Radio Communica- 
ons for the State University of New 
ork. Friday’s session also included 
udent seminars in radio station man- 
ement, programming, and engineer- 
g, and a faculty meeting with Mr. 
ng. 

Contests in radio and television an- 
uncing and live and taped radio pro- 
ams highlighted Saturday’s session, 
neseo students were awarded nine 
phies while Fredonia captured seven. 
poerta Mabe of Fredonia and Cheryl 
iroy of Geneseo were presented three 
| 


| 
| 


it 


\ 
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Clinic At Geneseo 


trophies, while Becky Ross and Tim 
Brady of Geneseo, David Elias of Brock- 
port, and John McKerron of Fredonia 
received two awards. Houghton College 
achieved 1st and 3rdawards intaped pro- 
grams for their dramatic entries 
"The Perfect Date," and "Screwtape 
Speaks."" Fredonia’s 'The Importance 
of Being Earnest," was awarded 2nd 
place. 

In addition to the taped programs, 
winners were: 

Men’s Radio Announcing: Dan Minchen, 
Geneseo, lst; Ken Kantor, Geneseo, 
2nd; Tim Brady, Geneseo, 3rd; 

Women’s Radio Announcing: Cheryl 
Jeroy, Geneseo, lst; Becky Ross, Gen- 
eseo, 2nd; Roberta Mabe, Fredonia, 
3rd; 

Men’s TV Announcing: John McKer- 

(Continued from Page 26) 


KWBU Produces 
Viet Nam 
Christmas Card 


KWBU-FM, Baylor University’s radio 
station, will send a talking Christmas 
card to servicemen in Viet Nam and 
possibly Europe this Christmas. 


John Kulesz, a graduate student from 
Ft. Worth and operations supervisor of 
KWBU-FM, said that staff members are 
collecting the "' vocal cards", 


Students added their names, home 
towns and a short message to a tape 
recording. Kulesz said the station plans 
to make two one-and-a-half hour tapes 
out of the students’ recordings and 
Christmas carols. 


The tape will be sent to the Armed 
Forces network in Siagon and possibly 
Europe. If the " men really like it, they 
could reproduce it and send it on to 
outposts where the main stations don’t 
reach," Kulesz said. 


KEYNOTE 


SPEAKER: "The 
Challenge of Educational Radio" 
Mr. Eugene H. King, Director of 
Radio Communications, State U. of 
New York. © 


Public Address Amplifier Line Adapter 
Designed For College Stations 


Here is a useful and simple device 
that will be needed at any location that 
has a good sound system, where a remote 
broadcast is scheduled. Many times, the 
placing of broadcast microphones is 
unnecessary or prohibited in places 
like ballrooms, theatres, clubs, etc., 
because the public address microphones 
are already numerous, and it is not de- 
sirable to have a "forest" of micro- 
phones before the performer. The PA 
line adapter will enable the remote en- 
gineer to couple the output of the exist- 
ing amplifier to the remote line witha 
minimum of effort. 

The unit is quite simple. Referring to 
the schematic diagram, the PA amplifier 
output is fed into the adapter through a 
" Take-Feed" switch, then to an atten- 
uator to permit control of the line level, 
then to a line transformer for impe- 
dance matching and isolation. The se- 
condary of this transformer goes to the 
telephone line, and is bridged by a VU 
meter and a phone jack for monitoring 
purposes. 

The author’s unit is used to take pro- 
gram from the remote line and couple it 
to the amplifier input, as wellas to couple 
the amplifier output to the line. This is 
necessary as we often reverse the di- 
rection of the line for various reasons, 
If the builder does not desire this fea- 
ture, the " Feed-Take" switch and the 
cable to the PA phono input can be elim- 
inated, 


The author’s PA amplifier had a 500 
ohm output in addition to voice-coil 
impedances -- this tape was selected 
to feed the line. Should an amplifier 
be used that has other impedances, the 
attenuator and transformer should be 
matched to this new impedance for the 
best efficiency and maximum transfer 
of power. In many cases, however, the 
500 ohm input to the adapter will 
" Bridge" the 8- or 16-ohm output of an 
amplifier, and will work very well. The 
match to the line is done inthe trans- 
former secondary. 

The adapter is built ina small alum- 
inum box, as shown in Figure 1. The 
only front panel controls are the VU 
meter, the attenuator, the monitor jack, 
and, if used, the " Take-Feed" switch. 
A barrier strip is used to connect the 
telephone line, and output and input 
cables of suitable length are used for 
connection to the PA amplifier. Layout 
is not critical, but all wiring should be 
shielded, and the line transformer should 
be well shielded to prevent hum pickup 
from nearby power transformers in the 
PA equipment. 


Operation is very simple. The install- 
ing engineer places the unit near the PA 
amplifier, and connects the telephone 
loop to the terminals on the adapter. The 
cable tothe amplifier output is connected, 
and the PA system is energjzed. With 
program material being fed through the 


Fig. 1 - 

The Line Adapter is shown on top of 
the associated public address amplifier, | 
If space permits, the adapter could be 
built into an amplifier, or mounted on | 
a rack panel. This particular model is 
useful where portable service is desired. 


PA system, the attenuator is adjusted 
until the VU meter on the adapter 
peaks at "0" or whatever the correct 
line level will be for the particular in- 
stallation. By plugging a set of high _ 
impedance phones into the jack, cue 
from the studio can be received, and 
quality of the out-going program can 
be determined. 

If is hoped that the described unit 
will be useful to other stations. We have 
two in operation in church installa- 
tions and they have given fine service 
for over a year. 
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APPEALS: 


Analyzing Broadcast Programs 


By JOSEPH M, RIPLEY and LAWRENCE W, LICHTY 


| Why do people listen to broadcast 
| programs? Why are some programs 


| It seems reasonable that people are 
moved to listen to broadcast programs 
| for the same reasons they do most other 
| things--their needs, wishes, "drives," 
|desires, and the like. These are most 
frequently described as motivations. 
i People watch programs, and some 
| programs more than others, because 
| those programs "appeal" to them. Inthe 
/following we will try to describe some 
“appeals of broadcast programs. 

i) 


MICROPHONES 


| much more popular than other programs? 


Major Appeals 


Five major appeals--conflict/com- 
petition, comedy, sex/personalit y, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 
This article is the second in a 
two-part series involving the 


Analyzing of Broadcast Programs. 


The first part of this series was 
published in the October - Annual 
edition of COLLEGE RADIO. This 
article ends the series written by 
Lawrence Lichty and JosephRipley. 


| CONTROL ROOM 


human interest, and information--seem 
to be the most universal. Each one of 
these appeals singly, when effectively 
presented, is probably attractive to a 
large number and wide range of persons, 


Conflict/competition 


- Perhaps the most basic of all appeals 
is that of conflict and competition. Con- 
flicts may involve physical threats to the 
safety of persons or actual danger to 
life. It has been said that " people don’t 
watch automobile races to see other 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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people get killed, but if nobody got 
killed they wouldn’t watch!" Other kinds 
of conflict can provide a great deal of 
physical conflict or struggle but without 
a high danger factor. In other instances, 
sports, for example, there is physical 
competition but actually no threat to 
life. 


Obviously, competition and conflict 
may be emotional as well as physical. 
For example, a hero might have to make 
a difficult decision when his reputation, 
sanity, or own self respect are at stake-- 
the competition here is from within. The 
struggle is with oneself but the appeal can 
be very great. Similarly, competition 
may be introduced by the threat to a 
hero’s good name, his family, his busi- 
ness reputation or his integrity. He 
faces conflict with an outside force, 
usually the society’s value pattern. 

Love and romantic situations also 
involve conflict or competition; the love 
triangle or winning a woman’s hand both 
illustrate love conflict. 

Another type of conflict is essentially 
intellectual in nature. Man seems to have 
an intrinsic interest in many kinds of 
mental and physical exercises including 
all types of questions, problems, and 
many varieties of puzzles. A conflict 
of ideas often is involved in broadcast 
programs, one side of a controversial 
issue versus another side, opposing 
political candidates or speakers trying 
to change peoples attitudes, Intellectual 
conflict is provided in many quizzes and 
games, 

Certainly, the appeal of conflict and 
competition is stronger when there isan 
element of uncertainty or doubt about 
the outcome. Vicariously, what cancom- 
pare with the excitement of the U. S, 
cavalry rushing to save our hero from 
the Indians, the last few minutes of the 
World Series or an exciting football 
game, the high wire circus act per- 
forming a difficult stunt, the last moment 
doubts of a woman deciding which man 
she will marry, or the contestant struggl- 
ing to answer the question that will pay 
him $100,000 or a new refrigerator, 

Conflict, typically not a very strong 
appeal in variety programs, can be 
improved in nearly all such programs, 
It has been used successfully in the 
amateur show and talent variety program 
in which performers are not just enter- 
taining but competing against eachother, 
This same competition can be used in 
variety programs by having running con- 
flict between performers or the use of 
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segments with inherent conflict 
possibilities such as animal acts or 
physical and dangerous stunts. 


Even though some music has conflict 
such as unrequited love, tragedy, or 
social protest musical programs do not 
generally depend on conflict as their 
appeal. Certainly part of the appeal of 
popular music for teenagers is its ex- 
pression of their inner conflicts and 
"tortures'' and their struggle for 
identity. Recent folk music featuring 
conflicts of ideology and the problem of 
Viet Namdemonstrates this. Competition 
can be improved though in some musical 
programs--for example, contests on 
deejay record shows such as a battle 
of the bands, mystery songs and per- 
sonalities, a ballot for favorite vocalists, 
one deejay in competition with another, 


ae 


Joseph M. Ripley II 
Associate Professor of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 


Professor Ripley has tatght at the 
University of Wisconsin since 1961. He 
holds B.A., M.A., and Ph.D, degrees 
from The Ohio State University. He has 
taught at Southern Illinois University 
and The Ohio State University and work- 
ed professionally in commercial and 
educational broadcasting. Primarily in- 
terested in broadcast programming, Dr. 
Ripley specializes in the effects of broad- 
casting upon society, the legalaspects of 
broadcasting, and programs and aud- 
iences, He is the author of a number of 
other articles dealing with broadcasting 
and is vice-chairman elect of the Radio- 
Television-Film. Interest Group of the 
Speech Association of America. Dr.Rip- 
ley is an associate professor in the 
Department of Speech at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 


degree of physical conflict and action, | 


or even the mystery of which song- will 
be number one, 


any drama is conflict. Some will say | | 
"drama is conflict." Action-adventure, | 
crime-detective, suspense, and Western | i 


drama programs usually involve a high | 


Love conflict is often featured in serial | 
and family situation dramas. Competition 
in romance and love is oftenanimportant | 
secondary appeal. Occasionally, a) 
dramatic program will be built around | 
conflict or competition of an intellectual | 
nature. Clearly, improving the conflict | 
between protagonist and antagonist is | 
the major means of improvinga drama’s: 
audience appeal. | 

Competition is frequently a strong 
appeal in quiz and game shows. Ideas | 
often come into conflict in news, docu- 
mentary and forum-discussion pro- | 
grams, Certainly, the major appeal of 
most sports programs is the competition | 
between teams or individuals. Often this | 
appeal can be improved intalk programs | } 
by being careful to choose a highly 
controversial subject, obtaining people | 
with definite convictions to represent, 
the various sides, and presenting the: 
program in a format which heightens 
the conflict and brings opponents face 
to face. Many a featured personality 
on talk programs has successfully taken. 
advantage of being extre mely 
controversial. f 

One of the best ways to take advantage 
of any conflict or competition appeal is. 
to be sure the outcome is not revealed 
before the program’s climax, We must. 
not be able to know who the villain is, 
which team will win, or who is the erand 
winner, 


Comed 


The quickest way to ruin a joke is: 
to try to explain it. Something’s funny’ 
because it?s funny. The visual humor 
of a Charlie Chaplin, Stan Laurel, or) 
Groucho Marx’s walk can not be: 
described any more than can the effect, 
of an old joke made topical by Bob: 
Hope or insightful witticism of Will 
Rogers; these must be experienced not 
explained, In a word, the basic elemen fi 
of comedy is probably incongruity. It) 
is the incongruity of understatement, 
overexaggeration, surprise, pain, em- 
barrassment, pomposity, chaos, and the, 
like. The basic jokes in comic situations) 
are almost always the same, only style. 
and fashion changes. A pie in the face. 
is funny and that’s that. | 

Of course, comedy is related tc 
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/ conflict. In most situations, somebody 
| must be the butt of the joke and often 
/ even physical violence and competition 
_ is involved, Without trying to explain 
' comedy, it is probably easiest to des- 
| cribe a number of major types of 
broadcast comedy and comic situations, 
) Some comedy is broadly farcical or 
/ “slapstick.” This type often involves 
| rather exaggerated or" less than bright" 
| characters, Situations and dialogue are 
often implausible, overdrawn, or com- 
' pletely out of place, Frequently, heavy 
i emphasis is placed on physical action 
and even violence. 


A more realistic type is usually built 
| around “ordinary" people placed in 
) comic situations which "could happen 
| to anybody." Such comedy is often built 
around what is supposed to be family 
| or everyday living situations. 

_ Another basic comedy type is usually 
called "stand up" and involves gag 
_ lines and jokes described by a comedian 
_ or a character such as the "poor soul" 
or a hillbilly. The joke or comic situa- 
tion is described or acted out by an 
individual in a monologue or, 
Occasionally, a comedy duo or team 

_ will mimic or recreate a comic situa- 
! tion, 

Some other comedy, not often used 
in broadcasting, puts emphasis on in- 
| tellectual values. Some humor, as onthe 
| Tonight show, an occasional satire, or 
the comedy of Will Rogers or Mort 
| Sahl fits this description, This type of 
| comedy definitely requires knowledge 
and understanding on the part -of the 
listeners and may be understood by 
| only an esoteric few. 


| Pomiedy is generally a very important 
| part of variety programs. A comedian 
/is often the featured personality--simply 
playing himself or in the part of some 
character. The addition of comedy acts 
‘also strengthens variety programs. The 
/country/Western or hillbilly show 
jusually features a ruralcomedian. 
Variety programs putting an emphasis on 
‘talk (such as those on late night 
television) must regularly include 
)comedians as guests or have short 
‘comedy features. 


While comedy is not usually a general 
feature of musical programs certainly 
musical programs may be improved by 
including tunes with some comedy 
emphasis, Regular use of records featur- 
ing comedy monologues or situations 
ka adds greatly to deejay programs, 
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The most obvious example of comedy 
appeal in dramatic programs is in the 
so-called situation or comedy drama. 
Such programs are usually built around 
family situations which greatly 
emphasize comic values. In other types 
of dramatic programs, even those putting 
a heavy emphasis on physical action, 
comic relief should be provided, The 
comical "sidekick" to a Western hero 
is a good example of comedy used as a 
secondary appeal ina dramatic program. 

Comic relief can also be important in 
many kinds of talk programs. Interviews 
with contestants on quiz, human interest, 
and game shows may be played for comic 
values rather than for information, Often 
a humorous item is included in news 
programs, forum-discussions, andother 
types of talk programs, Even a dog, if 
he runs out on the field at just the right 
moment, canbreak the tension of the most 
exciting football game. 


Sex/personalit 


Physically attractive performers in 
programs are often a very strong 
appeal--sex appeal. Usually featured 
personalities in programs are physically 
and vocally attractive. This, of course, 
does not imply that every performer 
has to sound "sexy" or look like a 
"pin-up" girl, An extremely important 
part of sex/personality is a warm, 
friendly, pleasant, and inviting quality, 
The featured personalities should be 
alive, keen, animated, full of life, active, 
vital, and lively rather than dull, tired, 
flat, dry, or depressed. Typically, per- 
sonalities should be intelligent but never 
snobbish or "high hat." Of course, no 
one will make the exact same impression 
on each listener but performers with 
"good personalities" will add greatly 
to the program’s appeal. 

Variety programs frequently have a 
moderately strong sex/personality 
appeal, Physically attractive men, and 
especially women, almost always are 
used as singers, dancers, and in other 
acts. The use of personalities with 
attractive, pleasing, and warm voices 
definitely improves radio variety pro- 
grams, 

The basic appeal of almost all music 
is sex. The subject matter of prob- 
ably nine-tenths of all music lyrics deal 
with expressing love for the opposite 
sex. The rhythm and mood of most mu- 
sic adds to the appeal, 

Love stories and romantic themes 
also provide strong sex appeal. Court- 
ing, love, marriage, are familiar to 
most listeners. When love or romance 


is not the main ingredient of a dra- 
matic program it is often added as a 
secondary factor. Even the busiest Wes~ 
tern hero often finds himself in the arms 
of the rancher’s daughter. Of course, 
just as in other programs, the featured 
players in most dramas are very at- 
tractive, 

Sex appeal/personality is sometimes 
provided in various types of talk pro- 
grams by the featured personality or 
guests, One interesting way of strength- 
ening the appeal on many quiz, game, 
and human interest programs is to ask 
participants about their own courting 
or romance. However, sex appeal/per-! 
sonality is not as strong an appeal in 
these programs as it is in drama and 
music, 

Infor mation 

The major part of some programs, 
information may be entirely lacking in 
éthers. It may be extremely strong ap- 
peal for some people (particularly the 
older and better educated) but almost 
totally ignored by other listeners. 

One type of information is found in 
news and public affairs programs, Our 
curiosity is aroused about the day’s 
events, Almost all people want to know 
what is going on around them. However, 
what is "news" to one person may hard- 
ly interest another. Clearly, information 
has the strongest appeal for listeners 
when they believe it vitally effects them. 

Education is another type of the in- 
formation appeal, Education refers to a 
systematic presentation of a given body 
of knowledge. Again, the appeal of edu- 
cational or cultural programs is not 
usually particularly strong except for 
certain listener types. 

Many people are interested in mis- 
cellaneous facts or information. Fre- 
quently, broadcasters are surprised to 
find that when people are asked to name 
their favorite educational programs a 
number of quiz and afternoon game pro- 
grams are named. People seem to be 
curious about and interested inan endless 
variety of things. 

Information is rarely an appeal in 
variety, music, or dramatic programs, 
Music programs may often be improved 
by giving information about the music, 
the artists, or the relative standing on 
the hit list. Occasionally, a dramatic 
program will have information as part 
of its plot but rarely more than a minute 
amount. Occasionally, a documentary 
program based almost entirely on in» 
formation will have its dramatic 
moments, ; 

Information, the major appeal of most 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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news, forum-discussion, and some other 
types of programs, can also be a strong 
appeal in some audience participation 
programs such as quiz, game, and panel 
shows. 


Human Interest 

Closely related to information is hu- 
man interest. People are interested in 
human beings as such and in events 
concerning men and women in situations 
which might happen to anyone. People 
seek out other people and want to know 
them and know about them --evenifthey 
may only read, hear, or see these other 
people and not meet them in person.The 
‘human interest story" has long been 
an important part of the content of 
newspapers. 

Probably one of the most important 
facets of human interest is finding out 
about ordinary people doing ordinary 
things in ordinary ways. We have many 
ways of describing this: folksiness," the 
girl next door," "one of the guys," a 
"real" person, "human," "just him- 
self," and so forth. Recently, the pro- 
ducer of a very popular television 
western suggested for one episode the 
hero should be seen darning his own 
socks so he would be "more human." 
(The star refused.) 

Human interest can be an appeal in 
some variety and music programs, es- 
pecially when performers are inter- 
viewed about their personal lives. 

Human interest plays an important 
role in dramatic programs particularly 
in establishing characters (especially 
those appearing regularly) as " human." 
Many action, crime, and Western dramas 
feature small subplots to let us know 
they are "real" people; for example, 
Chester, sidekick to Gunsmoke’s Mar- 
shal Dillon, made bad coffee, had a 
garden out behind the jail, and spent 
considerable time "griping'' with Doc. 
Many comedy and situation dramas with 
family themes put heavy emphasis on hu- 
man interest appeals. Despite their 
constant hilarity each of the families 
is supposed to represent the "typical 
American" family. 

Human interest appeal is often em- 
phasized in quiz and game programs 
and can play a small role in even more 
serious newscasts, documentaries, 
and forum-discussions. 


One effective, and often overlooked, 
method of improving programs inthe use 
of items, events, and situations of human 
interest. This appeal can add to the 
attractiveness of featured personalities, 
regular guests, interviewees, and in 
news and information programs. This 
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may be the one major appeal which 
could be effectively improved in most 
programs. 


Minor Appeals and Modifiers 


The following factors, which we shall 
call either minor appeals or modifiers, 
may function in two ways. Some -- par- 
ticularly sympathy, affiliation, nostalgia, 
and acquisition -- seem to be fairly 
attractive to some segments of the aud- 
ience but are strongest when combined 
with one or more major appeals. 
Others -- particularly credibility, ori- 
ginality and involvement -- typically 
function to strengthen or heighten 
appeals. While those classified here as 
minor appeals may be quite narrow, mo- 
difiers are important in strengthening all 
appeals. 


Lawrence W, Lichty 
Assistant Professor of Speech 
University of Wisconsin 

An honors graduate of the University 
of Southern California, Professor Lichty 
received his M. A. and Ph.D. from The 
Ohio State University. He worked incom- 
mercial and educational broadcasting 
while a student in Indio and Los Angeles, 
California, While attending Ohio State, 
he conducted audience research for the 
Cfosley. (later Avco) Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Dr. Lichty’s main interests 
are in the history of broadcasting, radio 
and television programming, and the 
development of American and interna- 
tional mass communications, He is de- 
partment Editor for Research in Broad- 
casting for the Journal of Broadcasting, 
Dr. Lichty formerly taught at the Cali- 
fornia State College at Long Beach, and 
is now assistant professor, Department 
of Speech, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 


Sympath 


‘matic programs -- particularly love, — 


. dramas. News. 


Often people feel they share the prob- | 
lems of others; they have compassionor — 
pity, a strong appeal in almost any type 
of broadcast program, As audience mem= | 
bers, we feel sorry for the helpless, the - 
afflicted, the poor, or animals. Some 
even find the appeal of sympathy strong — 
not to express sympathy but rather to — 
seek it -- the problems they hear about | 
are worse than their own and comfort — 
is drawn from this. 

The appeal of sympathy, while not 
strong, is found in almost all program — 
types. Sympathy may be a part ofa song; © 
it is often a secondary appeal in dra- | 


romance, family and human interest | 
programs, documentar- — 
ies, quiz and human interest programs, | 
and other kinds of talks frequently give 
some emphasis onsympathy. Ih the past, — 
sympathy has been the major ingredient — 
in some quiz programs showing the down- — 
trodden and distraught, 

The appeal of sympathy may be asso-= | 
ciated with competition (feelings for the — 
underdog), and often is associated with — 
some types of comedy. People féelsyme= | 
pathy in the romance and love situation | 
and part of the appeal of personality | 
may be closely associated with sym-— 
pathy. Surely, sympathy is one of the . 
major ingredients in human interest | 
appeal and in some types ofinformation, | 


Affiliation ! 

Man needs social contact, friendship, | 
and association, He greets, joins, par- | 
ticipates, and does many things in com= — 
mon. He needs the feeling of mutuality 
with other men, Frequently, he feels a 
strong bond with others who are similar 
to him -- live in the same state, went 
to the same college, support the same | 
baseball team, or work for the same 
company. Loyalty, patriotism, and oy | 
like are part of affiliation. 

Many programs offer some appeal of 
affiliation and, clearly, it strengthens. 
a program to develop the impression of 
affiliation, Personalties on programsare | | 
more appealing if we feel a kinship with) 
them, even if that kinship is tenuous, In) 
athletic competition or other kinds of | 
conflict, the appeal is stronger when we. 
support one of the teams, For example, 
several years ago Wisconsin audience i 
reports showed broadcasts of Green| 
Bay Packer football games were 35 
times more popular than the American 
Football League games, Comedy is often 
a lot funnier (and more appealing) if we 
feel "close" to the comic situation, A. 
feeling of relationship toa personality, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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BASKETBALL: 


The Sportscaster 


Dr. Shaw began play-by-play basket- 
ball announcing as a high school senior 
in North Canton, Ohio by describing 
his high school’s home games for WAND 
in Canton. While at Kent State Uni- 
versity he served as Sports Director 
for WKSU- FM, which carried all of 
the University home games, While on 
the staff of WMDN in Midland, Michigan, 
Dr. Shaw described the Midland high 
school basketball games. 

Normally following in the wake of 
the very complex, highly specialized 


DR. MYRON B. SHAW, Program Di- 
rector WGSU (FM). 


and extremely arduous task of announc- 
ing football play-by-play, is the 
deceptively-simple challenge of des- 
cribing a basketball game. 


Its advantages over football announcing 
are almost legion; the players are usually 
much closer and identifiable by face 
and build as well as by number, there 
are merely ten of them on a much more 
restricted playing surface; the ball is 
usually in clear view and the physical 
conditions are frequently much more 
conducive to broadcasting than are those 
in football. 

Despite these aspects, basketball 
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By DR. MYRON B, SHAW 


play-by-play announcing presents a very 
formidable challenge to the sportscaster. 
The game is potentially quite intricate 
and can be played at an unusually high 
rate of speed which can quickly leave 
the sports announcer breathless and 
several baskets behind. I remember 
vividly trying to keep pace with a 
lightning fast Western Michigan squad 
which invaded Kent State. The visiting 
Broncos never seemed to dribble the 
ball; they merely executed three or four 
sharply-thrown passes and their shooting 
accuracy was phenomenal. I soon 
realized that it was hopeless to try to 
describe each play as it developed. Iwas 
forced to concentrate on the key passes 
which led immediately to the scores. 


Fans are usually most interested inthe 
scoring plays including the type of shot 
utilized and the point on the floor where 
it was taken. It is most helpful well before 
game time to determine the approximate 
distance from the basket to various spots 
on the floor, especially for road games, 
and contrast it with the court they are 
familiar with. Likewise, the’ sportscaster 
should orientate the listeners to the 
type of gymnasium, field house or 
auditorium the game is being played in 
and the vantage point from which he is 
broadcasting, In covering a high school 
basketball game in Louisville, Ohio, we 


ren. 


Shaw-(center), and Mike Scandura, 


were stationed on a platform just above i 


one of the baskets. As the shots were | 


j 


taken, we were frequently the victims © 


of erring basketballs, It was a most — 


~ unusual position to be in as we followed ~ 


the downward arc of the ball. The game © 


was played on the stage of the highschool — 


auditorium with "catchers" located in 
the orchestra pit to snare sprinting © | 
players who misjudged the sidelines and | 

dived off the stage into the pit. 


i 


One distinct advantage we had-inbeing | 


situated above and behind the basket | 
was being a substantial distance from 
the crowd. Basketball fans are often 
absolutely deafening, which can easily 
"pin the needle" on the amplifier’s vu 
meter besides drowning out the play-by- i] 
play announcer. Thus, timing is) 
extremely essential if the sportscaster 
is to be heard. The fans will often pro- | 
vide the story of the success of the field | 
goal or free throw. It is a losing battle | 
if the announcer attempts to compete. | 
He must be able to condense his facts | 
superbly. He also needs a reliable | 
memory to recapitulate decisive plays 
during a time-out. As in football, a_ 
color man and/or statistician are in- 
valuable to the play-by-play basketball | 
announcer. Fans deserve to know bart 

| 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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NEWS 
SERVICES 


| ABC News, Special Events and Public 
| Affairs, (div of American Broa‘icasting 
Co.) 7 W. 66th St., New York 10023, 
!SUsquehanna 7-5000. Elmer W. Lower, 
| pres.; Jesse Zousmer, VP and dir. of 
|TV news; Tom O Brien, VPand director 
‘of radio news; Robert Goldman, Gen’]l 
|Mer.; Beryl L. Reubens, birecror press 
“info and promo; Nick Archer, dir. of 
‘basic news; Robert Sammon, Reccior of 
| TV opns; John Secondari, exec producer, 
\Sp projects; Wiley Hance, mer, pubaffrs 
‘prog; William F. Firman, director of 
‘Sales; John T, Madigan, director daily 
electronic feed; Jack Busch, director of 
\ABC News Film, 

| Associated Press, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. PLaza 7-1111, 
Executives; Wes Gallagher, gen’] megr,; 
Harry T. Montgomery, dpty gen’] mer.; 
Louis J. Kramp, Stanley M. Swinton, 
Keith Fuller, asst gen’l mers.,; ohn 
Aspinwall, pest news edit. 

| Broadcaster News, Room 412 - State 
Capitol, Sacramento, Calif. Phone; 916- 
145-3115, Zip Code: 95814. Murray A, 
Nesgate, news director; Ken Kitcher, 
chief cameraman, TV-Radio news 
overage for individual station of N. 
-alifornia, Washington, Oregon and Ne- 
vada. 

CBS News (div. of CBS Inc.), 524 
V. 57th St., New York 10019, (212) 
Laza 1-2345, Fred W. Friendly, presi- 
ent; David Kliger, VP, admin; Gordon 
anning, VP and dir. of TV news; Bill 
eonard, VP and dir. of news program- 
ing; Lee Hanna, dir, of radio news; 
erbert Mitgang, asst to president and 
ec. director; Alfred Harding, sales 
aison; Bob Chandler, dir. of info ser- 
ces; William J. Fennessy, ctrlr; 
onald Hamilton, director of business 
irs; John Cooper, mgr. Newsfilm; 
alph Paskman, William Eames, asst 
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directors of TV news; Robert Wussler, 
dir sp events unit; Casey Davidson, mer, 
film prod; Arthur Kane, mer, live and 
video tape prod; May Dowell, dir spec 
proj; Bill Small, mgr, Washington bur; 
Lehman Otis, exec assignment edit, 
radio. 

The Joint Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee (JTAC), 345 E. 47th Street, 
New York,N. Y.10017. Phone PL 2-6800, 
Mr. Dorman D. Israel, chairman; Mr. 
Richard P, Gifford, vice chairman; Mr, 
John M. Kinn, secretary. Services of- 
fered: To obtain and evaluate inform- 
ation of a technical or engineering na- 
ture relating to the radio art for the 
purpose of advising Gevernment Bodies 
and other professional and industrial 
groups. 

NBC News, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 10020. (212) Circle 7-8300, 
William R, McAndrew, exec VP; Julian 
Goodman, VP; Donald Meaney, gen’l 
manager; Carl Lindemann Jr., VP, 
sports; Rex Goad, director news; William 
Corrigan, dir, news opns; James White, 
director, business affairs; Edward Stan- 
ley, director public affairs; Jerry Ma- 
den, director sp. news projects; Chet 
Simmons, director sports; Sigmund Ba- 
jak, mgr. newsfilm, 

National Education Ass’n, Div. of 
Press, Radio and TV Relations, 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
Phone 223-9400. Dr. William G, Carr, 
executive secretary; Dr. Irvamae Ap- 
plegate, president. News and information 
service about American education pro- 
vided by NEA division of Press, Radio 
and TV relations. Contact Roy K. Wil- 
son, director or John F. Cox, assis- 
tant director. 

United Press International (including 
United Press International Newspictures 
and United Press Newsfilm Inc.), 220 E. 
42nd St., New York, 10017. (212) Murray 
Hill 2-0400. Frank H. Bartholomew, 
chairman of boad; A. Mims Thomason, 
president; H. Roger Tatarian, VP, 
gen bus mgr, VP, edit; Francis T. 
Leary, VP, exec edit; LeRoy Keller, 
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Regional 
Networks 
Groups 


Alabama Educational TelevisionCom- 
mission, 2101 Magnolia Ave., Suite 512, 
Birmingham, Ala. 35205, Phone: 322. 
4625. Raymond D, Hurlbert, gen’1 mgr.; 
Al Renfro, engineering and technical 
director; Bill Vardaman, chief engineer 
and Mrs, Marianne B, Sharbel, director 
of Information and Coordination, 

ABC, 7 West 66th St., New York 10023, 
Phone; 212 Susquehanna 7=5000. Board of 
Directors: Samuel Clark, Alger B. 
Chapman, John A, Coleman, Everett H, 
Erlick, E, Chester Gersten, Leonard H, 
Goldenson, Jack Hausman, Robert H. 
Hinckley, Robert L. Huffines Jr., George 
P, Jenkins, Walter P, Marshall, J. Mar=. 
tino, Thomas W. Moore and Biinar Be 
Siegel. Officers: Leonard H. Goldenson, 
pres; Simon B. Siegel, exec VP; Edward 
L. Hyman, VP; Jerome Golden, VP and 
sec’y; James C, Hagerty, VP; Herbert 
R. Hahm, VP; Martin Brown , tTeasurer; 
Joseph Fitzpatrick, asst treasurer: John 
Regazzi, comptroller; Everett H. Erlick, 
VP and gen’l counsel; Edith Schaffer, 
Mortimer Weinbach and Franklin Fein. 
stein, asst secretaries. 


ABC Radio Network, Robert Pauley, 
pres. Programming: John Thayer, natl 
dir of progs; George Sax, natldir of prog 
opns and coop prog dir; Ruth B. Smith, 
suprv, prod control unit; Frank Vagnoni, 
mer, music div. Sales and Sales Ser- 
vice: Theodore Douglas, VP and natl 
dir of sales; Herbert Granath, eastern 
sales manager; Don Schlosser mer of 
adv and sls devel; Robert Holmgren, 
dir, sls svc and bus admin. Stations; 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Earl Mullin, VP. Western Div: Jack 
Mann; VP. ABC affiliates as of Aug. 1, 
1965. 

American Radio Relay League, Inc., 
225 Main St., Newington, Conn, 06111. 
Phone 666-1541. Robert Denniston, 
president, Box 73, Newton, Iowa 50208. 
Station WONWX. First vice president, 
Wayland, M. Groves, W5NW, 1406 W. 
12th St., Odessa, Texas 79760. Vice- 
Presidents, Charles Compton, WOBUO, 
Gilbert L. Crossley, W3YA. Secretary, 
John Huntoon, WILVQ; Treasurer, Da- 
vid H. Houghton, 225 Main St., Newing- 
ton, Conn, 06111. Honorary Vice Presi- 
dents, Alex Reid, VE2BE and Francis 
E. Handy, WIBDI. General Manager, 
John Huntoon, WILVQ; Communications 
Manager, Francis E. Handy, WIBD1, 
Technical Director, George Grammer, 
W1DF; Asst Gen’l Mer, Richard L. 
Baldwin, WIKE; Asst Secretaries, Perry 
F, Williams, WIUED and Gary L. 
Foskett, WIECH, 225 Main St., Newing- 
ton, Conn, 06111. General Counsel, 
Robert M. Booth Jr., W3PS, 1100 
Vermont Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 
20005; Associate Counsel, Arthur K, 
Meen, Q.C., VE3RX, Suite 2212, 44 
King St., West, Toronto, 1, Ontario. 

Audio Engineering Society, Room 
428 Lincoln Bldg, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Phone; 212 - 
661-8528, Daniel R. Von Recklinghau- 
sen, president; John D. Colvin, sec- 
retary; R. A. Schlegel, treasurer. 
Membership in the Audio Engineering 
Society includes receipt of the quarterly 
publication, "Journal of the Audio 
Engineering Society." Two conven- 
tions annually, preprints of papers, 


BILLBOARD PUBLISHING CO., 2160 
Patterson St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45214, 
Phone; 381-6450. Hal B. Cook, publish- 
er, New York office; Editorial Office, 
165 W. 46th St., New York, 10036; phone 
PL 7-2800, Editor in Chief, Lee Zhito; 
Editors, Paul Ackerman and Aaron 
Sternfield. Department Editors, New 
York, Music Editor, Paul Ackerman; 
Associate Editor, Mike Gross; Chief 
Copy Editor, Robert Sobel and Radio-TV 
Programming, Claude R. Hall. Depart- 
ment Editors; Audio, Coin Machines 
Editor, Ray Brack, Chicago. U, S, Edi- 
torial Offices: Cincinnati, Exec. News 
Editor, William J. Sachs; Chicago, Mid- 
west Editor, Ray Brack; Washington 
Bureau Chief, Mildred Hall; Hollywood, 
W. Coast News, Eliot Tiegel. Special 
Projects Div., Gen’l mgr, Andrew J, 
Csida; Director, reviews and charts, 
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Don Ovens; Megr., Record Market Re- 
search, Sid Horowitz; Manager, Charts, 
Laurie Schenker and Supervisor, Print 
Services, Bill Courtney. Production 
Dept., New York, Art Director, Virgil 
Arnett. 


Broadcasting Publications Inc., Sol 
Taishoff, president; Maury Long, vice 
president; Edwin H. James, vice pres.; 
Lawrence B. Taishoff, sec’y; B. T. 
Taishoff, treasurer; Irving C. Miller, 
comptroller; Joanne T. Cowan, asst. 
treasurer. Executive and publication, 
Broadcasting-Telecasting Bldg, 1735 
DeSales St., NW, Washington, D.C. 
20036. Phone: 202 Metropolitan 8- 
1022. Sol Taishoff, editor and publish- 
er. Editorial; Edwin H. James, vice 
president and exec, editor; Rufus 
Crater, editorial director, N. Y.; Art 
King; Sr. Editors, F. M. Fitzgerald, 
Earl B. Abrahms, Lawrence Christo- 
pher, (Chicago); Leonard Zeidenberg, 
David Berlyn (New York); Rocco Fam- 
ighetti (New York); George Darlington, 
Morris Gellman (Hollywood); JohnGar- 
diner (New York); Sherm Brodey; 
Staff Writers; John Cheeseman, J. A. 
Esser, David Fouquet, Thomas Trewin; 
Editorial Asst.; Harold Deneault, Parlin 
Hargrave, Sharan Rosenberg; Sec’y to 
the Publisher, Gladys L. Hall. 


Paul Brown Promotions, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10017. Phone; MU 
7-3072, Paul Brown, officer. Persone 
alized station IDs for college radio 
stations from leading artists. Record 
supplies for college radio stations of 
artists represented by the Brown 
Promotions. 

Capitol Records Distributing Co., Ex- 
ecutive and General Offices; Hollywood 
and Vine, Hollywood 28, Calif. Phone: 
Hollywood 2-6252, Record distributors 
for Capitol records and its subsidiaries, 

College Radio Broadcast Service, 932 
Dulaney Valley Road, Towson, Md. 21204, 
Terry Easton, Director. Jingle Packages 
produced exclusively for college radio 
stations. Prices are low to meet the 
needs of the college industry. Taped 
programs are also available. 

Columbia Broadcasting System Inc., 
51 West 52nd St., New York 10019, 
Phone 212 - 765-4321. Board of Di- 
rectors: William S. Paley, Leon Levy, 
J. A. W. Iglehart, Ralph F. Colin, 
Frank Stanton, Robert A. Lovett, Ar- 
thur Hull Hayes, Millicent C. MciIn- 
tosh, Goddard Lieberson, Merle S. 
Jones, Richard S. Salant, William A. 
Burden and John A._ Schneider. 


VP; Goddard Lieberson, 


Officers: William S. Paley, chmn of bd; | 
Frank Stanton, pres; Ralph Birsoce, VP) 
and Leon Brooks, VP; Michael Burke, | 
VP; William C. Fitts Jr., VP; Fred W.| 
Friendly, VP; Lewis Gordon, VP; Ar-, 
thur J. Hayes, VP; Clarence Hopper, V P; | 
Merle S. Jones, VP Theodore F. Koop, | 
VP; Everarc| 
Kidder Meade Jr., VP; Richard S. Sal-_ 
ant, VP; John A. Schneider, VP; 
Norman E, Walt Jr., VP: Julius F, 
Brauner, sec. Kenneth W, Heoehm, 
Treas; Bennet L. Newman, asst treas;| 
Eugene F. Connolly, ctrir; C. Edwin’ 
Drumheller, asst ctrlr; Peter Abel,| 
asst sec; Jack B. Purcell, asst sent 
Geraldine B. Zorbauch, asst, sec, 


Country Music Ass’n Inc., Music city 
Blvd., Nashville, Tenn, 37203. Hal B. 
Cook, chairman of the board; J. William 
Denny, president; and Mrs. Jo Walker, 
executive director. Monthly publica-| 
tion, free to members. Aids to Country) 
Music Radio Stations, Lists of radio and 
TV stations, programming C & W. CMA. 
has 10 oricers and 24 directors and they 
are national and come from various cities) 
in the U. S, and Canada. Officers: J 
William Denny, president, Cedarwoot 
Publishing Co.; Frances Preston, exec), 
VP of Broadcast Music, Inc; Bill Wil- 
liams, vice pres, WSM Radio; Jacl 
Letz, vice president, Columbia Records: 
Jack Stapp, vp, Southern Music - Peel 
Intnl; Ken Melson, sec’y, Capitol Re: 
cords; Kenny Myers, asst. sec’y 0| 
Mercury Record productions; Dan Mc: 
Kinnon, treas., KSON radio; Larry Moel: 
ler, asst. treas., Moeller Talent Inc. 
pirectors: Hal B. Cook, chairman Qo 
Billboard; Bob Austin, Record World 
Harry Renfro, D’Arcy Adv. Co.; Rober 
L. Simpson, Foote, Cone and Belding 
Chet Atkins, artist; Minnie Pearl, artist 
Hap Peebles, Harry Peebles Agency. 
Hubert Long, talent; Joe Allison, com) 
poser; Harlan Howard, composer; Bi) 
Mack, KCUL radio; Biff Colie, KFO!' 
radio; Wesley Rose, Acuff-Rose Publ. 
Harold Moon, BMI Canada Ltd.; Jerr 


Glaser, WENO radio; Carl brea 
WBMD Radio; Owen Bradley, Decc 
Records; Steve Sholes, RCA Victe 


Records. Directors at large: | 
nett, Liberty Records; Paul Cohen, Kap) 
Records: Connie Gay, broadcasting) 
Frank Jones, Columbia Records; ) 
Neely, Starday Records; Randy Woot 
Dot Records, 

Humor Societies of America, Box 83!) 
Grand Central Station, New York, 1001" 
Phone: 212 - MU 2-3620. George ¢ 
Lewis, Chief Officer. Services offere( 
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_ Humor ideas, jokes, lectures, educa- 
‘ tional material and special promotions. 
_ Directors; Jim Atkins, 4323 32nd Rd., 

! South, Arlington, Va. Bid John Quinlan, 
, 8221 South Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
_ The Ivy Network Corp., 242 A Yale 
| Station, New Haven, Conn. Phone: 787- 
} 0711, Scott H. Robb, vice president, 

| general manager, Services offered: 
| Regional sales and program represen- 
, tative for eight College Radio stations, 
“Brown, Dartmouth, Columbia, Pennsyl- 
| vania, Cornell, Princeton, ead and 
-Yale ie abditics, 


; MGM Records: A division of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Inc., 1540 Broadway, 
New York, 36, N.Y. Phone: Judson 2- 
| 2000. Sol Handwerger’, director of pub- 
\licity, promotion and exploitation. Dis- 
\tributors for MGM records and for 
/ promotional organization for record 
company, 

_ National Ass’n of Educational Broad- 
casters, 1346 Connecticut Ave., NW, 
‘Washington, D. C. 20036. Phone: 202- 
'667-6000. William G. Harley, presi- 
‘dent; Harold F. Hill, vice pres, and 
ieasurer- James A, Fellows, sec’y, 
‘Directors: Jerrold Sandler, exec. dir., 
Nat’l Educational Radio; Ridtard Bell, 
ifikec. Director, Instruction Div., and 
‘Chalmers Marquis, Exec. Dir, educa- 
tional TV station. 


_ National Ass’n of FM Broadcasters, 
45 W. 45th St., New York 10036, beonce 
LT 1-2980, Siniiho Ellis, chairman of 
the board; Abe Voron, president: and Ed. 
Kenehan, sec’y, Services offered: FM 
information center, 


| NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
10020, N.Y. Phone Circle 7- ‘8300, Board 
bf Directors; David C. Adams, John T, 
Cahill, Mrs. E. Needham Case, Elmer 
angstrom, Thomas Ervin , aaa M. 
Folsom, Harry Hagerty, Paul Mazur, 
Nilliam McAndrew, Andre Meyer, fonee 
ngles, Robert E. Kintner, Carroll V. 
Newsom, David Sarnoff, Wile Strauss, 
robert Sarnoff, Walter D. Scott, Ray- 
nond Welpott. 


Officers; Robert E. Kinter, chmn of 
and pres; David C, Adams, sr. exec 
P; William McAndrew, exec VP; S. R. 
abunski, exec VP; Raymond Welpott, 
xec VP; Walter Scott, exec VP; Aaron 
ubin, exec VP; Charles R. Abry, 
‘P; Buch Beville, VP; Max E. Buck, 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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dvanced, Solid State 


Super B Series 
MEETS OR EXCEEDS ALL NAB SPECIFICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 


And Here’s the New 
Economy King 


COMPACT 400-A 


Don’t let their low price fool you. 
New, solid state SPOTMASTER 
Compact 400’s are second only to 
the Super B series in performance 
and features. Available in both play- 
back and record-playback versions, 
these Compact models share the 
traditional SPOTMASTER em- 
phasis on rugged dependability. 


Top Quality 


Tape Cartridges 


Superior SPOTMASTER tape car- 
tridges are available in standard 
timings from 20 seconds to 31 min- 
utes, with special lengths loaded 
on request. In addition, Broadcast 
Electronics offers a complete selec- 
tion of blank cartridges, cartridges 
for delayed programming and heavy 
duty lubricated bulk tape. Prices 
are modest, with no minimum order 
required. 


Introducing the Super B, today’s 
truly superior cartridge tape 
equipment. 

New Super B series has 
models to match every 
programming need—record- 
playback and playback-only, 
compact and rack-mount. 
Completely solid state, handsome 
Super B equipment features 
functional new styling and ease 
of operation, modular design, 
choice of 1, 2 or 3 automatic 
electronic cueing tones, separate 
record and play heads. A- B 
monitoring, biased cue recording, 
triple zener controlled power 
supply, transformer output. 
all adding up to pushbutton — 
broadcasting at its finest. 


Super B specs and performance 
equal or exceed NAB standards. 
Our ironclad one-year guarantee 
shows you how much we think 
of these great new machines. 

Write, wire or call for complete 
details on these and other 
cartridge tape units (stereo, too) 
and accessories ... from 
industry’s largest, most 
comprehensive line, already 
serving more than 1,500 stations 
on six continents. 


BROADCAST 
ELECTRONICS, INC. 


8800 Brookville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
Area Code 301 e JU 8-4983 


fl 
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Networks 


(Continued from Page 17) 


VP; Richard Close, VP; Thomas Coffin, 
VP: Don Durgin, VP; Sydney Biges, 
VP; Thomas E. Ervin, VP; Edwin S. 
Friendly, Jr., VP; George H. Fuchs, 
VP; Joseph W. Goodfellows, VP; George 
A. Graham Jr., VP; Richard Graham, 
VP; Nicholas Gilles, VP; Julian Good= 
man, VP; Ernest Lee Jahncke Jr., NER: 
Micahel T. Joseph, VP; Peter Kenney, 
VP; Thomas E. Knode, VP; Carl Linde- 
mann Jr., VP; Robert W. Lemon, VP; 
Thomas C. McCray, VP; John M. 
Oter, VP; Angus Robinson, VP; Alex 
Rylander, VP; Thomas W. Sarnoff, 
VP; Herbert S. Schlosser, VP; Robert 
L. Stone, VP; William Storke, VP; 
David Tebet, VP; Grant Tinker, VP; 
William Trevarthen, VP; Ted Wal- 
worth, VP; Arthur A. Watson, VP; 
Mort Werner, VP: Robert ‘Wogaon, 
VP; Marian Stephenson, VP; Lawrence 
Grossman, VP; Merryle S. Rukeyser, 
VP; Robert Kasmire, VP; Richard J. 
Raburn, Jr. VP; Rocco Laginestra, VP; 
and Herbert Rosenthal, VP. 


Record Source International, Dept. 
MC. 165 West 46th St., New York, New 
York, 10036, Provides radio stations 
with a central source of supply for 
ali top-rated, top-selling recordings of 
all labels. Services tailored to each 
radio station. Subscription or catalog 
services, 

Sponsor, Publisher, Robert Edgell; 
Editor, Charles Sinclair; Seniors 
Editors, Barbara Love, James Aber- 
nathy; Special Projects Editor, Ben 
Bodec; News Editor, Leonard Hoffman; 
Managing Editor, James Couillard; 
Editorial Assistant, Kay Rutherford; 
Washington News Bureau, Mildred Hall; 
Field Editors, Donald Grant (East); 
Richard Clayton (Midwest); Production 
Editor, Martin Mattson; Artist, Charles 
Kathan; Regional Correspondents, 
Margaret Cowan (London), F.P, Model, 
(Boston), V. Robert Vans (Hollywood), 
James A. Weber (Chicago). 


Timebuyer Magazine; Bernard Platt, 
publisher. and editor; Gil Faggen, manag= 
ing editor; Adele Purcell, department 
editor; Si Frankel, art director; Edward 
Platt, production director; S.R, Gutman, 
Circulation manager; West Coast Office, 
Geo. Anthony & Assoc. 422 South Western 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., Robert A. 
Street, 58 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Radio Stations 


Community Broadcasters Association 
Inc., P. O, 518, Marion, Ohio 43302. 
Chief Officers; Robert T. Mason, presi- 
dent; F. Ernest Lackey, chairman of 
board; David Morris, vice president; 
Merrill Lindsay, vice president; John 
R. Henzel, secretary-treasurer. Repre- 
senting Class IV radio broadcasting 
licensees in the United States, seeking 
increase in nighttime power from 250 
to 1000 watts. 


KCBS Radio, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105. Phone: 
415-982-7000. Chief Officers: Jules 
Dundes, vice president CBS Radio and 
general manager KCBS; Robert Price, 
sales manager; Stanford Horn, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 
Services offered: Talk radio predomin- 
antly for an adult audience. Finest news 
and special event coverage in Bay area. 
Complete sports coverage including 
Stanford University sports. 

KEDC-FM, San Fernando Valley State 
College, 18111 Nordhoff St., Northridge, 
California. Phone: 349-1200 Ext. 591. 
Chief Officers: General Manager, Tony 
Bond; Chief Engineer, Jerry Burnham; 
Program Director, Leslie Reinertson; 
Chief Continuity, Steve Bien; Chief 
Announcer, Steve Hafen. Services offer- 
ed: Educational and cultural program- 
ming. Regional Offices and Directors; 
Dr. Bertram Barer, director Radio and 
Television. 


WAJC, 49th and Sunset, Butler Uni- 
versoty, Indianapolis, Indiana. Phone: 
WA 33451. Chief Officers: James R. 
Phillippe, manager; Mike Smith, assist- 
ant manager and Larry Horn, P.D. 
Services offered: Broadcast 10 hours a 
day. Completely student operated. No 
advertising on station permitted. 
Courses Offered (Schools); 50 class 
hours in various Radio and TV courses, 
four year degree given. 

Radio Station WGH, P. O. Box 98, 
Newport News, Va. 23607. Phone: 826- 
1310. Chief Officers: Raymond Bot- 
tom Jr., vice president; William R. 
Van Buren Jr., treasurer; Dorothy R. 
Bottom, secretary and Ambert Dail, gen- 
eral manager, Broadcasting AM and FM. 

Radio Station WSOO, 208 Ashmun St., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 49784. Phone; 
6632-2231. Russell J. Staffeld, general 
manager, Services offered: News, local, 
regional, national and international. 
Special features, audience participation 
shows, sports including play-by-play, 
lively, listenable music. 


IBS Membership Grows 


The following stations have been added | 
to the conditional membership roles © 
of IBS; 


WUVA, (Dean Raymond C, Bice), Uni- | 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
22904; and, WGLS-FM, (Irving J. Cohen), 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro,N.J, | 


I. B. S. Creates New 
West Coast Member 
Services Office | 


"Fall 1966 will bring with it the 
opening of the new IBS West Coast > 
Office" announced IBS Vice President 
of Operations Tom McCloud at the IBS | 
Board of Directors meeting on September | 
10. McCloud stated that the plans for the - 
new office, which will serve IBS members _ 
in the western portion of the country and | 
step up programs in the area, have > 
been completed and that the office will” 
be in operation by October Ist. The 
Office Manager is Don Platt, who had 
voiced interest in taking on the post as 
early as last April. Don will work 
closely with IBS’s Director of Member 
Services, Bob Jakielski, whois stationed 
in the Bethlehem Office. i 


Change of Address 


If you plan to change your 
address in the near future, 
please enter your new address 
below, and mail this form, along 
with the Mailing portion of this 
issue to: Circulation Manager, 
COLLEGE RADIO Magazine, 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting 
System, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, 18015. 

Please enter a subscription for 
me for at $2 per year. 

Payment enclosed 
Please Bill Me 

This is an extension of a 
current subscription. 


Name 


Address 


Coit y Ar State cee 
ZIP: 


THE UNITED S 


ACROSS 


WITH COLLEGE 


WTUL Radio 
Celebrates Its 
Banner Year 


__ Under the name of WAVE Radio, WTUL 
_ began broadcasting activities on 
_ February 2, 1960, and after six years, 
) it. has Pecowe the fastest growing pub- 

lication on the Tulane campus, WTUL 

“uses the carrier-current sytem of 
| braodcasting by feeding a signal into the 

‘power lines of each dormitory. Sep- 
“arate transmitters are fed radio Signals 

i via rented telephone lines. Under this 

system, WTUL’s signal, which is res- 

tricted to the dormitories, cannot be 

‘received off campus. 

The purpose of WTUL is to provide 

an entertainment and information service 

to the resident student body. As an 
extra-curricular activity, the station 

provides an opportunity for 50 to 70 

students to participate in announcing, 

engineering, copy-writing, news report- 
ing, electronics , public relations, busi- 
ness, and secretarial work, Although 

WTUL pays no Salaries, it has one of 

the largest staffs of any campus or- 

Zanization. 

WTUL programming includesa variety 
xf music, including popular, jazz, folk, 
Plassical, rhythm and blues, and 
>roadway musicals, Educational dentures 
such =6as_ broadcasts’ of language 
jaboratory tapes and classical music 
eoinciding with music appreciation 
ourses have proved invaluable to the 
‘tudents, In addition, WTUL offers public 
‘ervice programs such as N.A.S.A,’S 
yeekly ‘Space Profile.’ 

_ Although WTUL Radio has experienced 

nancial difficulties since its inception, 

ne station has grown steadily since 1960, 

‘riginally it was given a loan withwhich 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Innovation At 


WSLY Radio 


At the beginning of the current broad- 
casting year for Radio Station WSLY at 
Wesley, the decision was made to try 
some new ideas in local college radio. 
The first of these ideas put into effect 
was a program we called "intelligentsia 
Uninterrupted." The intention of this 
program was to provoke student rea- 
ction to subjects that are, usually, not 
dealt with in the elaser cond We want- 
ed to consider subjects at greater len- 
gth by discussing them with experienced 
experts and, at the same time, main- 
tain the flavor of entertainment. We 
also wanted to present personalities with 
relatively big names to elevate our pos- 
ition as a student communication med= 
ium. — 


The first problem was creating a 
" semi-educational" atmosphere. It was 
found that we went too deeply, intellect- 
ually, in our subjects or, when we tried 
to loosen up a strict format, our pro- 
grams tended to get tooinformal because 
of our striving for an entertaining show. 
This informality was manifested the 
most on our second " Intelligentsia Un- 
interrupted" program when we broad- 
cast from the crowed student center, 
Things got so relaxed, and the crowd 
noise became so loud at times, that the 
guest was hardly able to be heard, Fin- 
ally, this particular program had to be 
cut short because it began to fall apart, 

During our second program in such an 
informal manner was, mainly, a result 
of the way in which the first program 
had been handled. The first program was 
so strict, both in format and the way it 
was set up technically, that it was dif- 
ficult to keep a pleasing atmosphere. 
We came close to the happy medium 
of entertainment and intellectual pro- 
vocation that we were searching for in 


TATES 
RADIO 


the third program of the series, Toach- 
ieve the happy medium, we resorted to 
pre-taping the program in the relaxing 
atmosphere of the student center, but 
doing it at a time when we would be 
alone from distracting crowds. 

For this program, we invited Prof. 
Anthony Coccia of the philosophy depart- 
ment of Villanova University, Prof. 
Charles Mason from the philosophy de- 
partment of the University of Delaware, 
Chaplain Howard Gordy and Mr. Harry 
Jaeger, both of Wesley College. The topie 
under discussion was, "Is Ayn Rand a 
Philosopher?" We were able to discuss 
the topic over cigarettes and coffee and 
this, as mentioned lead toa relaxed mood. 
The philosophical nature of the topic, 
however, tended to complicate the dis- 
cussion. But with the experience of our 
third program we were coming closer to 
our goal. 

In the process of trying to achieve some 
kind of perfection, the central problem 
was the developing of a format that would 
lend itself to this "semi-educational" 
atmosphere. The Subject for discussion 
on the first program was "Sex on Cam- 
pus," and for the program we invited 
Dr. Charles Katz, psychiatrist from 
Wilmington , Delaware, to discuss the 
topic. We also invited Prof, L.V. Law- 
rence and Chaplain Howard Gordy of 
Wesley College to join in the discus- 
sion and introduced them accordingly 
at program time, As the program turn-= 
ed out, it was no more than a lecture 
by Dr. Katz, on the Subject of sex. The 
reason the program turned out this way 
was because we didn’t program Prof, 
Lawrence and Chaplain Gordy suffic- 
iently enough with the result that they 
were overshadowed by a single expert’s 
knowledge of the subject. Their part in 
the conversation was little more than 
occasional comment or questioning. 

The only thing that kept the seris from 
foundering was the subject matter un- 
dertaken. As mentioned, the first pro- 
gram dealt with the problem of drink- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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WTUL Radio 
Celebrates Its 
Banner Year 


(Continued from Page 19) 


to begin operations, and the station was 
then to derive its operating income from 
the sale of advertising. It soon became 
apparent, however, that because of the 
station’s limited audience, advertising 
revenues would not be sufficient to cover 
even yearly operating expenses. 
Consequently, during the 1964-65 year, 
WTUL received its first subsidy from the 
Department of Student Life--a total of 
$1,400. Then in the spring of 1965, WTUL 
staff members conducted a_ spirited 
campaign demanding a realistic budget 
that would allow for building additional 
transmitters and providing the station 
with first class equipment. The result 
was an allocation of $4,600 supported by 
advertising revenue and Student Council 
funds. 

This was the year that WTUL had to 
prove to the students and faculty of 


ABOUT FRONT COVER PHOTO 


WTUL operates two studios 
in the basement of Tulane’s 
University Center. The photo on 
the front cover, taken from 
Studio B (the studio used for 
newscasts and production work), 
shows equipment in Studio B 
and the major components of 
Studio A. 


Tulane University that the new budget 
was justified, and from all indications, 
WTUL has succeeded beyond even the 
most optimistic expectations. WTUL now 
broadcasts twenty-four hours per day, 
and the station’s list of special programs 


continues to grow. WTUL recently 
originated " Folkfest," a monthly 
hootenany held informally in the 


University Center, at which anyone with 
talent may perform, The program is 
broadcast live over WTUL, averages a 
live audience of 150-200 people, and has 
an enormous listening audience in the 


dormitories. In cooperation with the 
Intercollegiate Broadcasting System, 
WTUL has presented such weekly 


"The World of the 
"College Author’s 
The station has conducted 


programs as 
Paperback," and 
Forum, " 
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SHOWN HERE in the WTUL Office are Advertising Manager, Ralph Whalen 
and Record Librarian Corky Avner, taking care of some of the daily work 
that goes on behind the scenes. 


remote broadcasts from Butler, 
Josephine Louise, and Robert Sharp 
dormitories and has broadcasted live 
lectures from McAlister Auditorium as 
well as Lyceum Committee speakers in 
the University Center. In February, 1966, 
WTUL broadcasted, live from Baton 
Rouge, the freshman and varsity basket~ 
ball games between Tulane and L.S.U, 
No other station in the city provided such 
direct coverage of this game, A survey 
conducted at that time revealed 80 % 
of the students listening to radio on 
campus were tuned to 550 AM, WTUL. 
This semester, WTUL Radio is 
presenting "Faculty Forum," a weekly 
program featuring noted Tulane and 
Newcomb professors discussing topics of 
current interest on today’s college 
campuses, Listeners are invited to phone 
in questions tothe guest professor during 
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the final portion of the program, 
Cooperation with Louisiana State 
University’s new campus radio station. 
WLSU, has resulted in a weekly tape 
exchange of programs of broadway anc 
classical music, WTUL now provides 
four newscasts daily utilizing tht’ 
facilities of United Press International’: 
teletype service. During the past tw 
months, with a growing staff of new! 
reporters, WTUL has provided U.P. 
with lead stories on Governo: 
McKeithen’s visit to Tulane, a studen 
anti-Viet Nam march, and anunexpecte 
preakage of a New Orleans water mail 
Future WTUL projects include th 
presentation in McAlister Auditoriur 
(April 29, 1966) of "Morgus, th) 
Magnificent," and the original Bel 
Lugosi ‘Dracula’ movie. The program’, 
(Continued on Page 24) | 
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If You Think You Need A High Power Transmitter 
Perhaps You Really Don’t Understand Your Requirement 


If your problem is a weak Signal or poor coverage, transmitter 


mismatching or improper application may be the cause rather than 


lack of power. 


The RC-5A is a 5 watt output induction broadcasting transmitter 
which is capable of applying sufficient signal strength to cover a 
large building or dormitory. Advanced design and fabrication tech- 
niques combine reliability with durability and simple operation. The 
RC-5A requires little more than just "plugging it in" and is guaran- 
teed for 1 year against any failure or defect. 


For additional buildings you can use two or more transmitters. 
But if you feel that the solution to your problem is really a high 


power transmitter, we can supply one of those also — the RC-25B or 


LPB provides a free application consulting service for either 


our equipment or your technical problems. For information and bro- 


chures write: 


LOW POWER BROADCAST EQUIPMENT CO. 


248 Swedesford Road, Malvern, Penna. 19355 


ECEMBER, 1966 
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Innovation 


At WSLY 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ing. For the second discussion we ine 
yvited Mr. Richard Dolmetsch, a reformed 
alchoholic, to discuss the topic. Because 
Wesley College is a dry campus, the 
subject of alcottolic beverages was of 
unusual interest to most every student. 
Another thing that kept the first two 
programs from becoming flops was the 
fact that we suppliment them with a 
question and answer period at the end. 


Because the third program, "Is Ayn 
Rand a Philosopher?" was pre-taped, 
no question and answer period was per- 
mitted. By this time we had made anim- 
portant discovery: if there was a field 
of experts of near perfect stature, cone 
versation was more easily evoked. At 
times the conversation became so in- 
tense that it was difficult to maintain 
order. Another problem arose because, 
especially at the beginning of the pro- 
gram, it was difficult to identify who was 
speaking. Because there was no visual 
spotting listeners had to indentify 
guests by their voices. Keeping order 
and indentifying our guests to the list- 
eners became our two remaining prob- 
lems. 


After our fourth program, an inter- 
view, we were able to put forth our 
best effort with the experience we had 
gained from the first three inthe series. 
The subject was, "The Value of Art 
in Society," and for the program we 
invited artists Edward Grant, Domenico 
Mortellito, Edward Loper, Lon Fluman, 
Wesley College art instructor, and 
George Harrison, a talented art student 
on campus. The reputations of our guests 
were excellent. Edward Loper has had 
his own works exhibited all over the 
east coast. and Domenico Mortellito 
was responsible for the design of the 
duPont Pavillion at the recent New 
York World’s Fair. Our plan was to 
introduce the guest with a voice re- 
sponse such as, " How do you do," so 
as to familiarize each speaker to the 
audience. For the first time, each guest 
was given a specific question to answer 
instead of introducing a single question 
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for general discussion. This type of 
questioning helped in setting a direction 
of conversation for the speakers to 
follow. 


On the earlier discussions of the 
series, we had stayed away from con- 
troversy aS much as possible. The 
purpose of each program was to inform 
rather than debate. However, on the 
program concerning art we invited guests 
who, as far as we could determine, 
varied in views. The result added to 
the success of the program. At one 
point, the discussion became intense 
over whether or not the Mona Lisa 
was "junk," as argued between Mr. 
Mortellito and Mr. Loper. Intensity again 
mounted when the question as to whether 
or not it was necessary for the artist 
to apply materials with his own hands 
directly onto the work in order for it 
to be a valid expression of the artist’s 
technique, as argued by Mr. Fluman 
and Mr. Loper. 


With the subject matter as it was, 
and with this lively discussion going 
on, we were Satisfied that we had finally 
achieved the happy medium of enter- 
tainment and information we were look- 
ing for. 


Our fourth program was an interview, 
and for it we went to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, to have a chat with Miss 
Marguerite Weaver, Poet Laurete of 
Delaware in 1962, When doing this pro- 
gram, we knew our audience would be 
limited because of the nature of the 
subject. Nevertheless, we wanted to 
see how diversified in subject matter 
we could get. We wanted, also, to work 
out techniques of interviewing so that 
we could present programs with some 
amount of confidence both with groups 
as well as with a single individual. 


In our latest efforts, we have set 
the program within a larger format of 
music and talk in an effort to make 
them that much more interesting. The 
latest two programs have also been ex- 
clusively interviews. The latest, which 
will have been presented by the time this 
article appears, was with Jay Carmody, 
former theater critic for the Washington 
Star, The program preceeding the one 
with Jay Carmody dealt with college 
radio directly. We went to radio station 
WDEL in Wilmington, Delaware, to talk 


with Mr. Arnold Zenker, For WSLY, 


the program turned out to be very © 
timely. We talked quite a bit about the i 
subject of educational college radio | 
within an educational framework and | 
decided that it was necessary for the i 


existence of this media. 


Since Wesley College isarather small | 
school to be supporting a radio station, 
the problem of personnel was discussed | 


at length. Here we decided that having a — 


small staff gave us the opportunity of i 
creating diversification without the / 
problem of going through big organization 4 


channels. j 


1 
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Keeping efficiency within a limited 
number of people caused the staff of 
WSLY to come up with a second. 
innovation. This innovation is pro- 
gramming by computer. Because of our 
small staff, there is a difficulty in) 
making out program logs. To eliminate | 
this problem, we made use of Wesley | 
College’s IBM 1620 computer and broke 
our programming down into five com-| 
binations of WSLY’s weekly program) 
schedule. Each program with its air 
time, each commercial, each sign on 
and sign off, was assigned an IBM 
punch card and the punch card was. 
assigned to one of the five program. 
catagories. These cards are then fed 
into the computer. We found that the, 
spaces on the standard IBM log form fit 
the’ spacing of the computer typewriter 
perfectly. I 
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Unlike developing" semi-educational” Hl 
programming for WSLY, automated pro- 
gramming did not have a great numbe!, 
of problems. Nevertheless, through bot! 
of these innovations, WSLY has bee! 
able to become a better operating too 
and voice of the students at Wesle} 
College. 


In his interview, Arnold Zenker © 
pressed the danger of college radi 
stations trying to be too much like big: 
commercial radio stations. We at WSL’ 
are always trying to create new ways G 
doing things with as little imitation ¢ 
established radio as we think necessar) 
We feel, in doing this, that the ree 
value in college radio lies with creativit| 
and innovation, both in programminga 
station operation. | 
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| N OW INCLUDED IN ALL SPA RTA-MATIC. 
| TAPE CARTRIDGE SYSTEMS 
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SPARTA ENGINEERED 
CH-5 TAPE TRANSPORT 


‘ 800C SERIES 
Space saving, compact, table-top con- 
venience ¢ Transistorized modular 
electronics Super-silent operation e 
Hinged lid for easy internal access 
q ¢ 800C-RP - $650 — g00c-P - $475 


This completely new design eliminates belt-driven fly- 
wheel assembly with a direct motor/capstan drive 


system. Super-silent solenoid action gives smoother CARTRIDGE SYSTEM 

and faster cartridge handling performance with no Provides four independent plug-in 
operator effort. Regulation of pinch roller to capstan CH-5 tape cartridge transports 
parent Sde 5 vement of th t haft Compact design for table-top (illus- 
pressu somede by: bh em a. o € capstan sha trated) or rack mount installation 
rather than angular variation of pinch roller, thereby Individual transistorized electronics 
eliminating the possibility of tape “skew”. Cartridge ° dager or sequential Spel etion ° 
is guided on all sides making it impossible to hit, puliione andh eudiamswitchers op; 
move or damage heads. 


MC-104 MULTI-TAPE 


SPARTA MATIC 


| 3 300C SERIES 


Rack, table-top or cabinet mounting 
¢ Transistorized plug-in modules e 
2nd and 3rd tone cue option e Sep- 
| arate record amplifier ¢ Full remote 


j operation © 300C-P - $520 — 300C-R >< > 7 -N RT A 
i - $240 


| 5851 FLORIN-PERKINS ROAD 


| 
i 
| 


(916) 452-5353 


ELECTRONIC 
CORPORATION 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


|Father Francis Heyden, described in 
js article, is well known to the Inter- 
illegiate Broadcasting System for he 
‘is the system’s Program Director for 
‘lumber of years, | 

In 1918 a group of electronically 
lecocious sixth and seventh graders 
Buffalo, N. Y., built radio trans- 
itters and receivers and engrossed 
"mselves in the fascinations of ham 
Mio operating. 

ne of the group, Francis Heyden, 
at on to Harvard, became a Jesuit 


| 
ECEMBER, 1966 


and joined the faculty of Georgetown 
University. There he exchanged the static 
of his boyhood attic for a hilltop obser- 
vatory where he built a solid reputation 
as both astronomer and seismologist. 


But Father Heyden never really left 
radio. The radio show he originated at 
Georgetown will mark its 20th anni- 
versary with its 1042d consecutive 
broadcast, 

The whole thing started because in 
1946 "a group of kids" wanted a campus 


Georgetown U. Forum 
| To Mark 20th Year 


By DON ROBINSON 
Washington Post Staff Writer 


radio station. Father Heyden built them 
a six-watt transmitter, 

Next, Frank Blair, then a local an- 
nouncer and now an NBC newsman in 
New York, approached Father Heyden 
with the idea of doing a regular show in 
which experts and students could dis- 
cuss topics of the day. 

That show, the Georgetown Forum 
soon went on the air and has never gone 
off, although it has shifted from one 
local station to another. These days 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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WTUL Radio 
Celebrates 


(Continued from Page 20) 


purpose is to raise money for additional 
WTUL transmitters. Presently WTUL is 
broadcasting to nine campus dormi- 
tories, but we would like to provide 
transmission to other buildings such as 
the Married Students’ Dormitory andthe 
University Health Service. 

AS a result of huge advertising 
successes this year (including a one- 
year, $1,000 contract with a local 
brewery) WTUL looks to the future with 
hopes of increased expansion, The 
carrier-current system, despite its 
success at Tulane and other college 
campuses, is indeed limited. With 
additional funds to support its carrier- 
current operation, WTUL will continue 
as a highly sophisticated college radio 
station, yet the city of New Orleans 
remains shortchanged. Therefore, we 
are looking forward to establishing 
‘WTUL FM Radio’ that will operate 
simultaneously with the present carrier- 
current system. We believe that New 
Orleans needs a first class FM radio 
station that would provide a service to 
the city as well as represent Tulane 
University by providing information and 
entertainment to the entire New Orleans 
area as well as the campus. WTUL-FM 
would promote Tulane University on a 
scale never before possible. Yet even 
with continued financial support from the 
Student Council and advertising revenue 
(which is limited due to our limited 
listening audience) WTUL will be unable 
to realize its dream of AM-FM radio in 
the immediate future and in essence, 
Tulane University is also being short- 
changed. Staff members who have 
personally built much of the station’s 
present equipment, estimate the initial 
cost of establishing WTUL FM at $25,000. 
Subsequent costs for stereo generators, 
broadcasting tower, consulting engineer, 
and salaried personnel amount to an 
additional $13,000. 

For six years, as WTUL Radio has 
grown from a handful of interested radio 
enthusiasts to the largest student 
organization on the Tulane campus, 
students have dreamed of Tulane 
fostering a successful F'M radio station. 
Today such a thought remainsa realistic 
dream, for this year WTUL has proved 
to. the University environment that its 
usefulness, competence, and productivity 
are living tokens of successful college 
gadio operations. 
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Broadcast 
Programs 


(Continued from Page 12) 


to information or to a human interest 
situation makes them more appealing. 


Nostalgia 
People like to recall happiness, emo- 


tions, friends and events, Any reference 
to the ' good old days" may recall happy 
memories for people who lived through 


those days. Often news, documentary, - 


dramatic situations involve familiar 
places and situations of yesteryear. Of 
course, the appeal of nostalgia. nor mally 
increases greatly with age. Replaying 
of programs or parts of broadcast pro- 
grams from the past is a very strong 
appeal many times. 

Clearly animportant appeal associated 
with comedy, sex/personality, inform- 
ation, and human interest, nostalgia 
probably is not often related to conflict 
and competition situations although some 
might like to relive the struggles again. 


Acquisition 
People are greedy; they want toacquire 


possessions and property either by know- 
ledge, skill, or luck. 

Since the late 1930s, the quiz show has 
been popular. The appeal is probably 
strongest when the listener actually has 
a chance of acquiring some prize al- 
though some listeners like to participate 
vicariously in games and contests. 

A quiz situation, especially if the lis- 
tener has a chance of winning, can be 
used in association with almost any 
program, Deejay music programs and 
audience quizzes frequently use this 
appeal, 


Beauty 
Although difficult to explain, beauty 


certainly is an occasional appeal in al- 
most all types of broadcast programs. 
People are interested in that which 
gives pleasure to the senses or the 
mind, has grace, excellence, oris judged 
to be especially fine. There may be 
beauty in the subject matter of the pro= 
gram such as_ music, ballet, art, or 
drama, Program production techniques 
may supply this appeal, The attractive- 
ness of the program may be enhanced 
by skillful handling of video and audio, 
excellence in editing, the use of interest- 
ing camera angles, and other tecmiques. 
In the case of television, color may add 


‘(see originality below). 


to the beauty of a program. Clearly, for 

those who have color sets, there is | 
a much higher rating for color pro= 
grams compared with owners of blackand | 
white sets. Such a preference seems — 
to be explained by the appeal of beauty | 
combined with the appeal of novelty | 


Some may prefer to call this aes- | 
thetics but, by whatever name, it is 
difficult to describe, elusive, but an) 
important appeal in some broadcast | 
programs. 


Importance 
As with beauty, importance may be an, 


especially strong appeal for some spec-_ 
ial or “ one-time" programs. However, 
in broadcast program importance nor-_ 
mally is the subject matter, Y name 
value," elaborateness, or complexity 
usually as a modifying factor streng- 
thening other appeals. If conflict/com-, 
petition and information are particularly 
important then the appeal is greater, 
The appeal of comedy, personality, in- 
formation, and human interest may be 
much greater if it is about well-knowt 
people. A person’s fame or infamy has 
much to do with the appeal, 

Complex and variegated stimuli moti: | 
vate people more than simple ones. shee 
elaborateness or "bigness" can be: 
strong appeal in broadcast programs 
For example, importance appeal i 
increased by using a large number 0 
people, big orchestras, expensive set) 
and acts. and the like. A comedy situa. 
ation’s complexity may heighten th 
appeal, Complex puzzles, games am 
information seem to have a stronge 
appeal for most, but not all, people 


a 


fi 
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Credibility 
Many broadcast entertainment pro 


grams, especially dramas, are make 
believe, Nevertheless, appeals in a 
programs, including dramas, ar 
heightened if they are presented believe 
ably. With few exceptions -- some comi. 
situations and some comic charactiail 
actions, characters, situations, locale 
must appear to be real. Recently, th 
producer of a successful television sp 
thriller program said that " even thoug 
many of the situations are way out, V 
always take ourselves very seriously. 
Credibility, of course, is extreme. 
important in any kind of program pul 
portint to be real. 


Originality 

To introduce variability into situ 
tions, man always seeks to find so m 
thing new, different, unusual or no 


l 
| 
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Even the most highly successful pro- 
grams tend to wear out and must con- 
stantly seek new and fresh anvroaches, 


| Involvement 

The ability to get involved or believe 
‘you are participating in a program is 
‘quite important in strengthening the 
‘effect of appeals. Some psychologists 
‘have referred to "losing the frame." 
That is, the listener forgets he is only 
watching or listening to a program, 
‘seems to "move into" the situation and 
actually be participating. Perhaps in- 
‘volvement can best be understood in 
terms of empathy, cognition, and in- 
terest. 

The ability of a program to gain and 
hold high level attention is directly re- 
lated to the listener’s tendency to identify 
or emphasize with a character or a 
situation in the program. The listener 
‘may feel involvement with the hero 
or other characters ina drama, in a 
quiz, or even in a news, documentary, 
or sports situation. Watching a beauty 
sontest brings out the "judge" in us, 
ust as play by play sports brings our 
‘he "coach."" The exact character 
br situation with which a listener might 
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identify or feel strong involvement would 
vary greatly with different types of 
listeners. However, since we all come 
from the same basic culture with the 
same general backgrounds, our heroes 
and our situations are attractive to 
large audiences, 

Similarly, if a listener knows some- 
thing about the character, events, sit- 
uation, or locale, it is easier for him 
to fabovia involved in the program, 
Obviously, comedy is not funny if the 
listener does not understand the joke. 

Interest occurs when listeners feel 
they are directly affected by a situation, 

Some programs attempt to increase 
this appeal by getting people involved 
in the actual program. For example, 
listeners may be asked to phone in, 
to send cards, to do exercises or some 
other Activity: along with the featured 
personality, or in some way to change 
their behavior because of their parti- 
cipation in the program. 


Implications 


This is only a rough outline of some 
major appeals in broadcast programs, 
We have tried to make our categories 
mutually exclusive, understandable, and 
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j «-- ask Centra/ State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 


@)FM-1DA 10 WATT 
TRANSMITTER 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


e Table top cabinet, 
22”W x 19”H x 23”D 

e¢ One-button operation 

e Less than 1% distortion 


e Pretuned to customer's frequency 


e VU meter included 

e Audio level attenuator included 
e Solid state power supply 

e Application assistance available 


Write now for details on the FM-1DA and on other AFL broadcast equipment 
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meangingful. A much more systematic 
approach is needed. Obviously, there 
are better examples and other approeach- 
es. The basic appeals can be divided into 
different categories -- combining some 
and/or further subdividing others, 

We need more information on peoples 
preferences, particularly differences 
among many different categories of 
broadcast audiences. 

We need to examine more carefully 
the varying strength of appeals indiffer- 
ent demographic categories. An equally 
important requirement for the future 
is more data on human motivation, 


Probably no program would ever con- 
tain all appeals. Only a few might have 
all’ the major appeals to a recognizable 
degree. But, no program is likely to 
be effective if it does not provide at 
least one major appeal strongly. And, the 
greater the number of appeals plus the. 
greater the strength of those appeals, 
the more popular a program is likely 
to be. With an understanding of the 
appeals of programs, broadcasters 
Should be better able to plan successtul 
new shows and improve existing ones. 
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Sportscaster 


(Continued from Page 14) 


many points each player has scored 
and how many fouls each has committed. 
They should be kept informed of the 
foul shots attempted and converted, and 
the types of offensive and defensive 
patterns employed. 

Of considerable assistance to me has 
been the habit of studying each of the 
players during the warm-up sessions 
in terms of his size, moves, styles 
and favored areas of shooting, general 
speed and any other features that will 
help identify him other than his number. 
This can " help" you to provide a much 
more descriptive and interesting account 
of the game. 

In closing, may I leave the erstwhile 
basketball announcer with a few funda- 
mental reminders: There is no substitute 
for a thorough knowledge of the game 
and its rules. Try to overcome the 
compelling temptation to officiate and 
coach the game. Your audience can tell 
py the crowd response how popular the 
officials’ calls are and they aren’t really 
interested in hearing another " Monday 
morning quarterback". 

I’m anticipating an exciting and most 
rewarding basketball season in helping 
to describe the home games of the 
Geneseo Central Blue Devils and the 
Geneseo State University Blue Knights. 
May your efforts be most enjoyable 
and highly successful. 


IBS Fights FCC Stand 
On Call Letters 


Reflecting the sentiments of member 
stations as expressed at the 1966 annual 
convention, IBS has filed a strongly 
worded protest with the Commission 
against its decisions to ignore reserva- 
tions of call letters for campus stations 
and to refuse to reserve calls for new 
stations. IBS Chairman George Abraham 
wrote a lengthy letter to FCC Chief 
Engineer Ralph Renton setting forth the 
history of reservation of call letters for 
campus stations since 1946 and asking 
for immediate relief. The letter points 
out the immense value of call letters 
to the campus stations and points out 
how this value will be lost if the Com- 
mission allows its broadcast licensees 
to duplicate carrier current call letters. 

As yet no reply has been received from 
Renton, but another meeting with mem- 


bers of his staff has been scheduled. 
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1.B.S. Creates New 
West Coast Member 
Services Office 


"Fall 1966 will bring with it the 
opening of the new IBS West Coast 
Office'’ announced IBS Vice President 
of Operations Tom McCloud at the IBS 
Board of Directors meeting on September 
10. McCloud stated that the plans for the 
new: office, which will serve IBS me mbers 
in the western portion of the country and 
step up programs in the area, have 
been completed and that the office will 
be in operation by October Ist. The 
Office Manager is Don Platt, who had 
voiced interest in taking on the post as 
early as last April. Don will work closely 
with IBS’s Director of Member Services, 
Bob Jakielski, who is stationed in the 
Bethlehem Office. 


NEWS SERVICES 


(Continued from Page 15) 
VP, gen mer, intl div; Cliff McDowell, 
gen mgr, UPI Newspictures; Harry 
Varian, gen mgr, UPI Newsfilm; Wayne 
Sargent, gen sls mgr; Thomas E. Cun- 
ningham, radio-TV sales mer; Kenneth 
Smith, prom mer. 

Regional executives: Atlanta: Rhea 
T. Eskew, southern div mgr; Fred W. 
Lyon Jr., southern div Newspictures 
mgr. Boston; H.Calvin Thornton, north- 
eastern div mgr; David Wurzel, north- 
eastern div Newspictures mgr. Chicago; 
Dale M. Johns, central div mgr; Dean 
nav?! best news mgr; Gene 
Gillette, news and pictures div mer; 
Paul C. Sisco, TV newsfilm bur mgr. 


Annual Broadcasting 
Clinic at Geneseo 


(Continued from Page 7) 


ron, Fredonia, lst; David Elias, Brock- 
port, 2nd; Tim Brady, Geneseo, 3rd; 

Women’s Television Announcing: 
Roberta Mabe, Fredonia, ist; Cheryl 
Jeroy, Geneseo, 2nd; Edwina Eddy, Fre- 
donia, 3rd; 

Men’s Radio Program: John McKer- 
ron, Fredonia, 1st; David Cummings, 
Houghton, 2nd; David Elias, Brockport, 
3rd; and, Women’s Radio Radio Pro- 
gram; Roberta Mabe, Fredonia, Ist; 
Cheryl Jeroy, Geneseo, 2nd; and Becky 
Ross, Geneseo, 3rd. 

Students: from West Point, Onondaga 
Community College, Mohawk Valley 


Georgetown U. — 
Forum To Mark : 
20th Year | 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Gt is carried on both radio and tele-| 


vision, tapes being sent to some 35¢ 
radio stations around the country anc 
video tapes going to half a dozen TV 
stations from South Dakota to Maine 
Wallace Fanning of WRC in Washingtot 
is the current moderator. 

In all those years, with a good deg 
of student participation, particularly i 
early days, Father Heyden says t 
show has riever produced anything t 
cause the University embarrassment 
"although some have been awfull 
close." 

There have been bloopers over whic!) 
the founder still chuckles, such as thi 
time a student announcer, who is now; 
Federal judge, explained solemnly 
'" The opinions expressed are not neces | 
sarily those of Georgetown Universit 
or of the speakers." 

In the manner of a good scientis! 
Father Heyden explains, "We decide 
we wanted clarification, not contro 
versy."" Scrupulous efforts to air bo 
sides of an issue were demonstrated b 
Father Heyden the time an Israeli anda 
Arab were scheduled to appear t¢ 
gether. 

The Israeli caught chicken pox fro’ 
his children and couldn’t appear. & 
Father Heyden taped 15 minutes of ta. 
by the Arab, then carted his recorde 
into the Israeli’s living room to get th’ 
man’s 15 minutes. The show went 0 
and Father Heyden escaped witho) 
chicken pox. 

Most of the arrangements for tl 
Forum these days are made by the Re. 
Daniel E. Power, whoserves as progra 
director, His background in history | 
philosophy has served as an appropria | 
supplement to Father Heyden’s scientif, 
bent in lining up topics and expert 

The Georgetown Forum is essentia 
an adventure in public relations t 
costs the University about $18,000 a yea, 
It goes free to the radio and TV statior 
except for the cost of postage to retu 
the tapes. 
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Community College, Elmira Colle 
and Irondequoit High School also att j 
ded the clinic which was directed 
Robert J. Greene, Associate Profes 
of Speech at Gelesce and General Ma) 


ager of WGSU (FM). 


COLLEGE RADIC 


Look carefully at 
every issue of 
Time, 

Life, 
Newsweek, and 
U.S. News & World Report. | 
For a year. 


SPACE Race | 
SES CI 
BELENSE pers. ‘ 


( Bont the microphones , 
ou see in’ every picture. 


: You'll f find: more E- y De ophones than all 
other USS. brands combined. 


You'll find more E-V microphones than 
foreign brands combined. 


b oe find E-V microphones shown 3.77 


When the chips ¢ are e down, dona 
ound engineers for radio, TV, motion 
victures, and critical sound 
‘enforcement choose Electro- Voice. 


2 What's new about that? 
Nothing. 


It’s been going on 1 for year 


ELECTRO-VOICE, INC. 
Dept. 1261CR, 641 Cecil St. 
Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Sleche Vor. 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS IN SOUND 


Professor gy. C. Burroughs 
INTERCOLLEGIATE Radi ot J: Co Burroughs e 
wy teil ; of ViU-PM é 
"ake Forest » 
BROADCASTING itec. sa < LOllera 4 
<f™ 5 em North Caro * 
SYSTEM lina 27106 


BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA Return Postage Guaranteed 


TAPRPHELCAST E&Fe 


SERIES 700 


BROADCAST QUALITY 
TAPE CARTRIDGE 
EQUIPMENT 


TARE CAS Tire 
MODEL 750 RP 


on a PECASTEF 


HYSTERESIS SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 
EXCEEDS NAB SPECIFICATIONS 
ELECTRONIC TONE CUEING 

100% SOLID STATE 


| TAPECASTER. 
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BOX 662, 12326 WILKINS AVENUE, ROCKVILLE, MARYLAND 20851 


